THE SECOND HOME RULE BILL                         an
February 1893, it passed its second reading on 21 April by a
margin of 43 votes, and its third reading on i September by 34.
It had then occupied the commons for no less than 85 sittings.
Its veteran author had piloted it in person, speaking early and
late in endless tourneys of eloquence against a most formidable
opposition* Its deadliest critic was Chamberlain. For pure
oratory the palm went to a speech by John Redmond, leader of
the Parnellite minority among the Irish. Its fame helped towards
his rise later.
The bill had been drafted by a cabinet committee consisting of
Gladstone, Morley, Spencer, Herschell, Campbell-Bannerman,
and James Bryce.1 It differed from that of 1886 in providing
that Ireland should send members to the imperial parlia-
ment. But they were only to vote there on matters of Irish or
imperial concern. As in the earlier measure, army, navy, cus-
toms, trade, and foreign relations were excluded from the scope
of the Irish legislature. The supremacy of Westminster was
affirmed in the preamble. The bill shared with that of 1886 the
defect of virtually ignoring Ulster; though Belfast, as before, pro-
tested with vehemence.
In the house of lords the second reading was proposed by Lord
Spencer and opposed by the duke of Devonshire. The latter
prevailed by 419 votes to 41, and the bill dropped dead (8 Sep-
tember 1893). Gladstone wanted to take up the challenge and
dissolve. But his colleagues objected; and the turn of public
opinion, plainly more relieved than indignant, upheld them
against him. All his long effort since 1886 might seem fruitless.
Yet we can now see that, whether for good or evil, it was not.
The Home Rule Bill of 1886 had been only a flash in the pan.
The commons had rejected its bare principle; its details were not
reached. Had it lacked a sequel for nineteen years, there might
never have been one. But the bill of 1893 went through all stages
in the elected house. It emerged a complete measure which,
but for the veto of the house of lords, would have come into force.
1 The distinguished historian, jurist, and writer on political science, who from
1880 to 1893 was Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oscford, and had published The
American Commonwealth in 1888. B. 1838 at Belfast; educated at Glasgow (High
School and University) and at Trinity College, Oxford; barrister, 1867; M.P.
1880; undersecretary for foreign affairs, 1886; chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster
(with seat in cabinet), 1892-4; president of the board of trade, 1894-5; chief
secretary for Ireland, 1905-7; British ambassador to the United States, 1907-13;
created viscount, 1914; d. 1922.